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RIDING A CABBAGE BACK TO THE FARM 





Consumer Queries and Comments 


‘In agriculture, 
labor, industry and 
government there 
must be an ever 
greater emphasis 
on the increasing 
abundance for the 
average American 
home.” 


Henry A\Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture 





om HEADLINER in publications 

useful to consumers looking 
to the Government for aid in 
their problems and uncertain as 
to the agencies whose services 
meet their special needs is 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON CON— 
SUMER EDUCATION AND ORGANIZA- 
TION, just released by the 
Consumers' Counsel. Twenty-six 
Federal offices whose consumer 
functions are described and con— 
Sumer publications listed in- 
clude: the Consumers' Counsel of 
the AAA; the Consumers ' Project, 
Department of Labor; Bureau of 
Home Economics, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Food and 
Drug Administration, the Offices 
of Information and Motion Pic-— 
tures, all of the Department of 
Agriculture; the Bureau of the 
Census, the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the Na-— 
tional Bureau of Standards, and 
the Bureau of Fisheries, all of 
the Department of Commerce; the 
Children's Bureau and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, both of the 
Department of Labor; the Office 
of Education of the Department 


2 


of the Interior; the Bureau of 
Public Health of the Treasury 
Department; the Electric Home 
and Farm Authority; the Farm 
Credit Administration; the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration; the 
Federal Power Commission; the 
the 
Resettlement Administration; the 
Rural Electrification Adminis— 
the United States In- 
the United 
States Tariff Commission; the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and 
Associated Cooperatives, Inc. 
Some nonprofit, nongovernmental 
organizations are also noted and 


Federal Trade Commission; 


tration; 
formation Service; 


reference made to consumer in- 
formation material available 
from them. Finally, this in- 
portant bulletin contains sug- 


gestions for consumer’ study 
courses. A limited number of 
copies are available, free, on 


request to the Consumers' Coun— 
sel, Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 


HAZARDS to pure foods mul— 

tiply in summer with the 
number of insects which carry 
disease germs to exposed foods. 
A New Jersey consumer, 
as are most consumers to keep 
those hazards to a minimun, 
asks uS some questions about 
commercial fly 
they are made of, and how they 
should be used... Most of the 
popular fly sprays, the Food and 
Drug Administration reports, are 


anxious 


sprays—what 


made of pyrethrum in a carrier 
of mineral oil, similar to kero- 
Usually these sprays con- 
tain some perfume. In order to 
be effective they must actually 
hit the insects to be killed. 
different insects have 
different habits and life cycles, 
the labels of 
these sprays should vary accord— 


sene. 


Since 


directions on 


ingly. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration officials caution that 
mineral oil-pyrethrum sprays are 
of no value in disinfecting and 
will not prevent disease. Nor 
can they be relied upon to repel 
mosquitos when used in the open, 
on the porch, or about camps. 
They are not effective against 
ALL household insects, and can- 
not be relied upon to control 
any insect that cannot be reached 
by the spray. 
to the 
placed where 


This applies also 
eggs which are often 
they cannot be 
reached by the spray. Kerosene, 
of course, is inflammable, so 
fly sprays containing it should 
not be used in the presence of 
open flames. Another thing to 
remember is that mineral oil- 
pyrethrum sprays, if exposed too 
long to the light of the sun, in 
ordinary glass bottles, may lose 
much of their efficiency, due 
to decomposition of the active 
ingredients. Final advice from 
headquarters is to choose your 
insect preparations with care, 
read the labels, and follow 


directions. 

"GIVE us a hint on how to 
Cc lighten this household's 

summer laundry load", appeals an 

Iowa consumer. "I spend long 


hours struggling to keep ny 
family and myself clean and 
pressed"... The best rule we 


know is to remember the wash 
tub and ironing board when you 
buy your summer wardrobe and 
choose the fabrics, styles, and 
construction which will be kind- 
est to your back or arms, which- 
ever rebels most at your laundry 
tasks. Organdie, lawn, voile, 
and thin linens have a habit of 
pressing after an 
Other fabrics 


[Concluded on page 13] 


demanding 
hour's wear. 
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Ue a nameless, unmarked, unticketed head 

of cabbage from the kitchen back to the farm 
it started from can be one of the most difficult 
detective jobs anyone can undertake. No Cook's 


| Tour agent is at hand to map the route. No 


| Bureau of Missing Vegetables exists to give a 





clue. But when New York City's Department of 


Markets wanted to see what it could do to help 
farmers get a larger share of consumers' dollars 
and to help consumers get fruits and vegetables 
Cheaper, it undertook this 
detective job. 


new and unique 


NO IDLE play was this. For years the 
Cuestion as to WHO gets WHAT part of consumers’ 










New York 
City’s Depart- 
ment of Markets 
tries a new technique 
in getting at facts 
on where consumers’ 
dollars for fruits 
and vege- 
tables Q0 









food dollars has baffled farmers, 
transporters, 


distributors, 


and consumers themselves. For 


‘years the charge has been made that getting goods 


from producers to consumers costs too much. Many 
studies of distribution have been made in the 
past, and are still being made. Major research 


in marketing costs is going on right now in the 


=e 














Bureau of Agricultural Economics in Washington. 
The driving force back of all such studies is 
the hope that producers' fortunes can be im-— 
proved and that greater supplies can reach con— 
sumers, if those necessary services of distribu- 
tion between the two can be made more efficient. 

FACTS must come before reform. No 
facts on New York City's marketing costs for 
fruits and vegetables—recent enough, or 
specific enough—were available. So the De- 
partment of Markets early this year set about 
making its own study. The method it used was 


original. 


STARTING with the records of a local 
grocery, where a sale of some fruit or vegetable 
had been made, the Department traced backward 
the route by which the food had reached the gro— 
cery. Sometimes this journey took the Department 
back to jobbers; sometimes to both jobbers and 
wholesalers. Records of each middleman through 
whose hands the food had passed were studied. 
Pursuing the route still further, the Department 
traced the food through the records of the rail- 
road or trucking company which had carried it to 
market. Finally they located the grower and 
shipper who had started the food on its road to 
consumption. "Riding a crate of lettuce from a 
New York corner grocer to the shipper or grower 
in far-off California or Florida", is the way 
the Department describes its procedure, "and 
noting all the information and the general costs 
on the way." 


CABBAGE LETTUCE BEANS 


(FEBRUARY) (FEBRUARY) (MARCH ) 


GROWERS AND 
SHIPPER'S SHARE 


RETAILER'S 
SHARE 


GROCER A—to take an example—sojq 
some California oranges last April. He reporteg 


his sale to Department investigators who took up 
the cue from this point and started backwarg 
through the records. This grocer happened to buy 
the oranges from a jobber. The jobber bought 
them from a wholesaler. The wholesaler bought 
them at auction. The auction company got the 
from a railroad company and paid a 
receiving agent a small fee. The transportation 
company reported the price which the grower and 
shipper had received. 


oranges 


TALLYING up this record, 
gators found these facts: 


the investi- 
out of each consumer 
dollar spent for the particular oranges, the 
grocer kept 34 cents to cover his costs and prof- 
its; the jobber kept 5 cents; the wholesaler 
another 5 cents. The auction company's share 
was 1 cent; the receiving agent's, 1 cent. 
Transporting the oranges from California to New 
York cost 24 cents of each consumer dollar. 
The total of all these costs of distribution 
came to 70 cents, leaving 30 cents for the 
grower and shipper of the oranges. 


ONLY by an accumulation of such records 
as this could the Department get a fair picture 
of marketing costs. During the 3 months in which 
the investigation was carried on, each commodity 
was Surveyed an average of 17 times. 
cases aS many as 39 checks were made. 


In some 


INVESTIGATORS collecting data made over 


5,000 calls on retailers, jobbers, wholesalers, 


POTATOES ASPARAGUS CABBAGE 
FROM FLORIDA FROMCALIFORNIA FROMFLORIDA FROM — FROM CALIFORNIA FROM TEXAS 
(MARCH) 


Cluiwiwi, 
SSCS 


(APRIL) (APRIL) 


’ Growers and shippers received 
TRANSPORTATION S ati: varying proportions of the dol- 
SHARE. lars which New York City's 

consumers spent for these 


MIDDLEMEN’S 
SHARE 





fruits and vegetables. Not only 

did their share vary between 

States but between foods pro- 
duced in the same State. 
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More than 85 percent of the fruits and vegetables surveyed in the months February, March, 
and April came from distant growing centers. Transportation costs took an average of 


18 cents from each consumer dollar spent for these foods. 


shippers' agents, railway and trucking companies. 
Between February 1 and April 30, some 100 commo- 
dities from various States and in several in- 
stances from foreign countries were covered. 
Every method of distribution of produce in the 
city was studied and carefully followed. More 
than 800 case histories were analyzed. 


FRUITS and vegetables are not all dis— 
tributed through the same trade channels. Whole— 
salers or commission men usually are the first to 
handle the produce after it arrives on New York 
markets. Wholesalers buy in large quantities 
and deal directly with jobbers or retailers. 
Jobbers buy in less than carload lots and resell 
to retailers, hotels, restaurants,and purchasers 
of small quantities—a box of oranges, a crate 
of lettuce, a bag of onions. 
mately 100,000 retailers—corner grocers, fruit 
and vegetable stores peddlers—who buy from 
middlemen and sell to consumers. 


There are approxi- 


WINTER SEASONS, when the survey was 
made, had much to do with the fact that more than 
85 percent of the commodities included in the 


survey came from the most distant growing cen-— 
ters, such as California in the West and Florida 
in the South. Florida led the States as a source 
of supply with 18 out of 35 commodities covered 
in the survey originating in that State. Cali- 
fornia was second with 15; Texas third with 8. 
Nearby regions, such as New Jersey, New York, 
and Long Island, supplied only a little more 
than 10 percent of the items studied. Less than 
2 percent of the total came from foreign coun— 
tries—tomatoes from Mexico, eggplant, lima 
and tomatoes from Cuba, turnips from 
Canada, and grapefruit from Puerto Rico. 


beans, 


DISTRIBUTION of the consumers' dollar 
among shippers and growers, transportation com-— 
panies, middlemen, and retailers is shown by the 
figures collected by the investigators. Growers 
and shippers on the average received 37 cents of 
each dollar spent for all foods included in the 
study. Growers and shippers located nearest to 
New York had a slight advantage over those in 
more distant parts of the country and those in 
foreign countries. Average figures show that 
eastern growers and shippers got 39 cents of 


carat igre 








the dollar spent for fruits and vegetables com 
pared with 36 cents for those in southern 
regions, and 35 cents for western growers and 
shippers. Foreign growers and shippers fared 
least well, retaining 31 cents of each dollar 
spent for foods marketed by then. 


ORGANIZED growers of citrus fruits, 
it was discovered, stood a better chance to re— 
ceive a larger share of the consumers' dollars 
than did the growers of other fruits and vege— 
tables. 


IMPORTANT variations showed up in the 
share of consumers' dollars going to growers and 
shippers located in different States and growers 
and shippers of different commodities located 
in the same State. Florida growers and shippers 
who marketed cabbage in February got 29 cents, 
while Texas growers and shippers who marketed 
cabbage in April received 33 cents of the dollar 
spent by consumers for this vegetable. Lettuce 
growers and shippers in California who marketed 
their produce in February received 23 cents as 
against 46 cents received by California growers 


and shippers of asparagus in April. 


TRANSPORTATION charges—the cost of 
carrying fruits and vegetables from grower to 
market—required an average of 18 cents of the 
consumer's dollar spent for commodities included 
in the survey. 
States took 22 cents of each dollar and compares 
with 18 cents for shipping fruits and vegetables 
from Southern States and 8 cents for bringing 
produce from nearby eastern regions. 


Produce shipped from Western 


MIDDLEMEN took about 8 cents of each 
dollar spent for fruits and vegetables in New 
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37 cents of each dollar 
went to farmers and shippers 





went for transportation 





18 cents of each dollar 


York City markets. These so-called middlemen 
are the wholesalers and jobbers. Both whole 
salers and jobbers figured in 69 percent of the 
examples studied. In the balance of cases, the 
receiver or wholesaler sold directly to the re. 
tailer. When both wholesaler and jobber took 
part in the transaction, grower and Shipper got 
a smaller part of the dollar spent for fruits 
and vegetables. When only a wholesaler inter. 
vened, growers and shippers received an average 
of 36.5 cents of each dollar spent for these 
foods, and 35.9 cents when both wholesaler and 


jobber stood between them and the retailer 


RETAILERS, last in the marketing proc- 
ess and who sell direct to consumers, kept on 
the average 37 cents of each dollar spent for 
these foods, the same as the average share re- 
tained by growers and shippers. Sometimes re- 
tailers swelled their share by buying direct 
from a wholesaler rather than through a jobber. 
When this happened, they appeared to retain 38 
cents of each dollar as against 35 cents ob- 
tained when retailers bought from jobbers. The 
added 3 cents kept by the retailer when no 
jobber is involved compares with 6/10 cent ad- 
ditional going to grower and shipper. 


LIMITATIONS of this investigation are 
recognized by the officials of the Department 
of Public Markets. 
the total volume of trade in fruits and vege- 


Only a small percentage of 
tables were covered. The data refers only to 
the 3-month period from February through April. 
Additional research on the fresh fruits and 
vegetables marketed during the remaining months 
of the year and research covering all foods 


[Concluded on page 22] 





~ 37 cents of each dollar 


8 cents of each dollar C 
went to retailer 


went to wholesale handlers 


Tracing back 100 fruit and vegetable purchases, made between February 1 and April 30, to their origin gave New York City's 
Department of Markets a picture of the share of consumers’ dollars going to growers and shippers, transportation companies, middle- 
men, and retailers. These amounts, which are approximate, represent the average share in each dollar. 
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LD-TIME auctioneering 
(O] is coming back ona 


cooperative basis. Co— 
operative marketing of 
poultry and eggs has taken 
on a new phase in the 
Northeastern States, es— 
pecially in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 
Farmers, organized in 
small cooperative associ- 
ations, send their eggs and live poultry once or 
twice a week to acentral marketing place. There, 
State-licensed inspectors carefully examine and 
grade the eggs according to weight, color, and 
cleanliness. The poultry is examined for disease, 
and graded for age, weight, and height. 


BUYERS from nearby cities attend reg— 
ularly, make their bids, pay cash for what they 
buy, and carry the merchandise away with them. 
Distribution costs for farmer-—cooperators are 
thus kept very low. There is incentive, too, 
for farmers to turn out a high-quality product. 
Every farmer has an identification number at— 
tached to products from his farm. Satisfied 
buyers bid generously on merchandise bearing a 
number they recognize from a previous sale. 
Among the buyers are "egg—route men", grocers, 
and representatives of certain chain stores. 


CONSUMERS of poultry products sold on 
this auction plan stand to benefit because they 
are buying inspected and graded food. They know 
that lowered distribution costs give the farmer 
a larger share of the money they pay for every 
dozen eggs. They know also that they are get-— 
ting the advantage of prompt handling. 


THE COOPERATIVE DIVISION of the Farm 
Credit Administration is about to begin an ex— 
tensive study of poultry and egg auctions. As 
soon as it is available, detailed information on 
the subject will appear in the CONSUMERS' GUIDE. 


Many farmers and consumers are exploring the 
cooperative way of making and marketing their 
necessities as a two-way route to a greater 
purchasing power and a better living. Farm- 
ers look to cooperative purchasing to cut their 
costs of production and to gain for themselves 
a larger share of consumers’ dollars. Con- 
sumers look to cooperation to cut their living 
costs and to make possible greater consumption 
of farm products. Whether costs can, or 
should, be cut in this way is the subject of 
much discussion. Many besides those engaged 
in the field are interested in learning what the 
cooperatives are doing. 


LARGEST cooperative egg 
business in Pennsylvania 
is run by the Bradford 
County Egg Producers' As— 
sociation. Last year the 
association marketed 
43,871 cases of eggs for 
$452,699. Membership 
during the past 6 years 
has grown from 12 to 347. 


* 


FROM 400 members to 3,000; 
from 2 stations to 14; from 1 truck to 4, and 2 
transports hauling gasoline—-this is the 3-year 
record reported from a Cooperative oil company 
in Meridian, Idaho. Operations of this cooper- 
ative commenced in April 1933. Not only have 
memberships and business grown in the 3 years 
Since, but four dividends to members, amounting 


to more than $50,000, have been paid. 


* 


WITH 900 out of the 1,500 families in 
the town belonging to the local cooperative, 
Maynard, Mass., took the spotlight when the 
twelfth annual convention of the Eastern Coop— 
erative League was held there on May 30 and 31. 
A group of Finns started Maynard's United Coop- 
erative Society in 1925. This year its cooper— 
ative guests were offered a look at two modern 
markets, a milk plant, a bakery, a coal yard, 
and a gas station—all of them owned and operated 
by the United Cooperative Society, and doing a 
business which in 1935 totaled $392,000 and 
returned to cooperative members dividends of 
$17,000. 


VISITING delegates to the Eastern Co-— 
operative League represented 59 affiliates, an 
increase of 36 over 1935, which reach from 
Maine to Delaware. Throughout this area, the 
League carries on educational work for the coop— 
erative movement. Prominent among the affil- 
iated organizations of the League is the Eastern 


ae a 








Cooperative Wholesale which reported increased 


volume of sales, increased membership, and 
sound financial condition. 
for a new summer institute to be held in Penn- 
sylvania along with one at the Massachusetts 


State College to help answer the demand for 


Plans were announced 


training in cooperation. 


* 


FIRST WORD from Stockholm says that 
President Roosevelt's Committee on Cooperative 
Enterprise in Europe has almost completed a 
study of Swedish cooperative stores, factories, 
and housing projects. (Names of committee mem— 
bers and associates appeared in the last issue 
of CONSUMERS' GUIDE.) Swedish cooperatives 
have more than 2,000,000 members—out of a total 
population of 6,200,000. Industrial workers, 
farmers, and professional people are among the 
cooperators. Complete details on the Commit-— 
tee's findings will appear in CONSUMERS' GUIDE 
in a few months, after the group has returned 
to America. 


STAY-AT-HOME consumers who have to do 
their traveling vicariously can get a graphic 
picture of European cooperation from a 34—page 
booklet, "A Trip To Cooperative Europe", written 
informally and illustrated with photographs of 
international This 
booklet may be obtained by sending 5 cents to 
the Cooperative League, 167 West 12th Street, 
New York City. 


cooperative activities. 


* 


MEMBERS of the Farmer's Cooperative 
Society of Quanah, Tex., 
from their cooperative $220,000, 
Savings during the 13 years of the cooperative's 


have received back 


representing 


Nun- 
ber of stockholders in this period has grown 
from 125 to 682. The April 30, 1936 statement 
of the organization also shows a net worth of 
$94,000. The cooperative's main business is 
ginning cotton for its members, but it also pur— 


existence, according to a recent report. 


chases for them consumers' supplies of all 
sorts. 
* 
MINNESOTA, Wisconsin, and Iowa to= 


gether have about one-third of all farmers' 
cooperative marketing associations in the United 
States, according to a report of the Farm Credit 
Administration. In 1935 the 8,794 associations 


S= 


all over the country had an estimated member 
ship of 2,490,000. 
were over a quarter of a million members. 


In Minnesota alone there 
Total 
business of marketing cooperatives during the 
1934-35 marketing season amounted to about 
$1,343,000,000. California's $167,410,000 leq 
all other States in volume of business. Chief 
among the commodities marketed by the coopera- 
tive groups were dairy products, grain, fruits 
and vegetables, livestock, cotton, and cotton 
products. Dairy products alone did almost a 
half million dollars worth of business. Olq 
records show that dairy farmers were the first 
to try group marketing in America; a coopera- 
tive cheese factory was in existence as long ago 
as 1810. 

* 


TURKEY OWNERS from seven counties in 
Texas have opened a cooperative turkey hatchery. 
Self-help enabled these producers to purchase an 
incubator with a capacity of 7,500 eggs. By 
pooling their resources and working together 
they hope to improve the grade of their average 
turkey flock. They have already sold a large 
number of young turkeys, have had inquiries 
from 16 States, and have won awards on their 
displays of poults at the Texas Centennial. 


* 


THREE cooperative marketing associa- 
tions each year handle from one-fourth to one- 
third of America's rice crop. Located in Louis- 
iana, Arkansas, and California, these three organ- 
izations during the marketing season 1934-35 
sold about a half billion pounds of rice. One 
of the groups handles rough rice only while the 


other two operate mills and market clean rice. 


IN 1935 the Louisiana association had 
about 1,200 members and sold over 2,000,000 
barrels of rice, with a total value of $6,270,- 
600. Besides handling rice, the association 
purchases Supplies of various kinds, especially 
bags and twine, for its members. 


* 


FARMER-COOPERATORS at Crosbyton, 

Tex., recently purchased a grain elevator and 

are now operating it for the benefit of the 110 

Much wheat of good grade has been 

coming to the elevator. Besides storing and 
[Concluded on page 23] 


members. 
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Taking electricity to as many farms as possible in the shortest possible time is the purpose of the Rural 
Electrification Act which transfers emergency activities to a new agency with a 10-year program. 


A Consumers Digest 
of Legislation Proposed and Passed 
in the Last Congress 


PART II 


IVE important measures passed by the 74th 
F | Congress affecting food supplies or costs 
were reviewed in our July 13 issue. We continue 
here a summary of other measures, proposed or 
passed, which are of significance to consumers. 


AGRICULTURAL INCOME 
AND COST OF DISTRIBUTION INVESTIGATION 


WHEN Congress instructed the Federal 
Trade Commission to expand its investigation 
into agricultural income and the economic con-— 
dition of farmers in general, it increased the 
scope of the investigation which was authorized 
by Public Resolution No. 61, passed by Congress 
in August 1935. This resolution directed the 
Federal Trade Commission to make a study of agri- 


cultural income and the cost of processing and 
distributing the principal farm products. Re- 
port by the Federal Trade Commission was to be 
made to Congress by July 1 of this year. 


FUNDS for this study as originally 
authorized—$150,000—-were not made available 
until February 11, 1936. Recognizing that more 
time was needed, the second session of Congress, 
in Public Resolution No. 86, gave the Federal 
Trade Commission until October 1, 1936, to make 
its report on the general investigation together 
with recommendations for legislation. 


DURING the closing days of the last 
session, Congress again changed its original 
order. Now the Federal Trade Commission will 








include an investigation of fresh fruits and 
vegetables as well as the other principal farm 
products. A report on fruits and vegetables is 
to be given Congress before January 31, 1937, 
and a final report together with recommendations 
for legislation not later than May 31, 1937. 


CONGRESS made available the unexpended 
balance of the previous appropriation and au- 
thorized an additional $150,000 for the enlarged 
study. The additional money, however, was not 
appropriated. A description of the investiga-— 
tion being made by the Federal Trade Commission 
appeared in the CONSUMERS' GUIDE of April 6, 
1936. 


ROBINSON-PATMAN PRICE DISCRIMINATION ACT 


CONSUMERS have watched with interest 
the path of price discrimination legislation 
through Congress. After holding extensive hear-— 
ings and lively debate, on the various proposals 
for regulation of price discrimination, the 
Robinson—Patman measure passed the Senate, April 
30, without a record vote and by the House, 
May 28, 290-16. It became law—Public No. 692— 
on June 19. The Federal Trade Commission will 
administer those provisions of the act which 
create a civil liability for certain pricing 
practices. 


THIS ACT amends section 2 of the Clay— 
ton Act which forbids price discrimination made 
for the purpose of lessening competition. All 
discriminations which injure, prevent, or 
destroy competition with the seller or with the 
buyer are now prohibited, unless the seller who 
discriminates can prove that the variations in 
his prices to different customers make only due 
allowance for differences in costs of manufac— 
ture, sale, or delivery. 


MAIN purpose of the act is to regulate 
quantity discounts, brokerage allowances, and 
advertising allowances granted by manufacturers 
to distributors and yielding an advantage to 
large distributors over those who buy in smaller 
quantities. Advocates of the legislation allege 
that such advantages to large buyers have been 
excesSive and unfair. Just what the legisla- 
tion, as passed specifically, permits or pro- 
hibits is the subject of much debate and dis— 
cussion among manufacturers, distributors, trade 
associations, and their attorneys. A particu- 
larly difficult question, in this discussion, 
and a question of great interest to consumers, 
turns upon the kind of proof that a manufacturer 
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must, or can, bring forward to justify quantity 
discounts which he now grants to his large cys. 
tomers, such as chain stores, department stores, 
and mail-order houses. 


THE Federal Trade Commission will fix 
quantity limits for particular commodities 
"where it finds that available purchasers in 
greater quantities are so few as to render dif- 
ferentials on account thereof unjustly discrip- 
inatory or promotive of monopoly in any line of 
commerce." Greater discounts for larger quan- 
tities than the limit set by the Commission may 
not be given, regardless of savings in cost to 
the seller which such larger quantities may 
involve. 


NOTHING in the act is to be inter- 
preted to prevent a cooperative association from 
returning to its members, producers, or con- 
sumers the whole or any part of the net earnings 
or surplus resulting from its trading operations, 


VIOLATIONS subject the discriminator 
to cease and desist order of the Federal Trade 
Commission or to threefold damages to a person 
proving injury resulting from the discrimina- 
tion. Another section, which requires equal 
treatment of all who buy like quantities of like 
goods and prohibits unreasonably low prices or 
local discrimination destructive of competition, 
imposes criminal penalties—$5,000 fine, 1 year 
in jail, or both. 


FOOD AND DRUG LEGISLATION DEFEATED 


MOST debated food legislation which 
failed to pass during the last session of Con- 
gress was a virtually new food and drug bill. 
This measure—S. 5—was designed to prevent the 
manufacture, shipment, and sale of adulterated 
or misbranded foods, drugs, and cosmetics, and 
to prevent the false advertisement of these 
products. 


CHIEF purposes of the new bill were to 
include cosmetics and devices not covered in the 
original food and drug act of 1906, to extend 
control over advertising as well as labeling of 
all products covered, and to remove administra- 
tive difficulties from the present act. The 
bill was designed to furnish a more effective 
protection to consumers of foods and drugs than 
the original statute now provides. 


THE first bill to modernize the Fed- 
eral Food and Drug Act was introduced on June 
12, 1933, as Senate Bill 1944. In January and 
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February of 1934, the measure underwent two re— 
visions known as Senate Bills 2000 and 2800. 
Qn January 4, 1935, a further revision appeared 
as Senate Bill 5. After extensive amendment it 
passed the Senate on May 28, 1935, and was sent 
to the House of Representatives. The bill re- 
mained in the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce until May 22 of this year. 
Pressure by the Administration resulted in a 
revival of this bill during the last days of 
the second session. 


UNDER a suspension of the rules a con- 
siderably modified bill passed the House, June 
19, with more than the necessary two-thirds 
majority, 151 to 27. Conferees from both the 
House and the Senate met June 20 to iron out 
the differences, but could not reach an agree— 
ment on the administration of the advertising 
section of the bill. In an attempt to save the 
bill, Senator Copeland suggested a compromise 
on the floor of the Senate, giving the Food and 
Drug Administration control over false and mis— 
leading advertising which had reference to 
health, and leaving all other false and mis— 
leading advertising subject to the control of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


IN this form the bill was approved by 
the Senate. It failed to pass the House, 190-70. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ACT 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT signed the Norris— 
Rayburn Rural Electrification Bill May 21. 
This act, Public No. 605, authorizes the trans— 
fer of emergency activities to a new agency with 
a 10-year program, the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 


PURPOSE of the Rural Electrification 
Administration is to take electricity to as many 
farms as possible in the shortest possible time. 
To accomplish this purpose loans are authorized 
to be made to those rural areas not receiving 
central station service. 


PROVISION is made for two types of 
loans: (1) the construction and operation of 
generating plants, electric transmission, and 
distributing lines or systems; and (2) wiring, 
electrical and plumbing appliances, and equip-— 
ment. Preference for loans must be given to 
cooperative, nonprofit, or limited dividend 
associations, people's utility districts, munic- 
ipalities, States, Territories, and subdivisions 
and agencies thereof. 








Significant to consumers is the kind of proof which 
a manufacturer must, or can, under the Robinson- 
Patman Act, bring forward to justify quantity dis- 
counts which he now grants to his large customers. 


FUNDS during 1937 will come from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation—$#50,000,000. 
Thereafter, for a period of 9 years, Congress is 
authorized to appropriate funds for loans up to 
$40,000,000 each year. 


FIFTY PERCENT of the annual sums 
available for loans will be allotted in the 
States in the proportion their unelectrified 
farms bear to the total unelectrified farms in 
the United States. The balance will be avail— 
able without allotment, but not more than 10 
percent may be used in any one State or Terri- 
tory. 

ADMINISTRATION of the act will be ona 
nonpartisan basis, and the execution of the law 


is entrusted to an administrator appointed fora 
10-year term. 


ELECTRIC HOME AND FARM AUTHORITY 


APPROVAL by the President, March 3l, 
of a bill to extend the life of the Electric 
[Concluded on page 23] 
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Dogs help the United 
States Public Health 
Service scientists in 
their search for the 
pellagra-fighting 
factor in foods. 











Us 


ng back 


Vitamin Boundaries 


EXT VITAMIN* in line for a name after the 
[N] sunshine vitamin had received the title 
"D", was the so-called "anti-sterility" Vita- 
min E. Laboratory researchers came to realize 
that a rat was not adequately fed if it was 
merely kept alive, growing, and even in sleek 
and apparently healthy shape. It must produce 
healthy young rats, which in turn should con- 
tinue the line in succeeding healthy genera— 
tions. Some diets showed how far short they 
fell of complete nutrition only by the lack of 
this ability. Nutritionists discovered that 
more than one already discovered vitamin played 
a part in the job of keeping life going on, but 
they found there was still another which did not 
fit into the specifications of any vitamin yet 
known, but which seemed to work specifically at 
the job of reproduction. They found this vita- 
min along with other food values in lettuce and 
more strikingly in the germ of wheat. 


LATER RESEARCHERS toned down the 
sharpness of the discovery by stating that if it 
ever should be proved that Vitamin E specifi- 
cally is necessary to human beings we need not 

* Earlier chapters of this series appeared in the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE of 
April 20, 1936, May 18, 1936, June 1, 1936, and June 29, 1936. 
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Final chapter in the story of the part 
small laboratory animals play in the 
search for secrets of mysterious 
factors in human health 


take especial pains to get it, for it exists in 
many different foods along with vitamins known 
to be essential. Any diet that includes correct 
balance of the other food values is bound to 
give us plenty of Vitamin E. 


VITAMIN G, meanwhile, rode the center 
of a scientific tempest. Still unidentified, 
it was playing strange tricks on the researchers 
who were experimenting on Vitamin B. Some foods 
known to be rich in Vitamin B because they cured 
polyneuritic pigeons would not make rats grow. 
But on other foods also containing Vitamin B 
the rats grew well, showing that some foods 
contained along with Vitamin B another factor 
needed for growth. 


"VITAMIN B2" is the name in England 
for the second factor. in America it is Vita- 
min G. Now science has gone further to the con- 
clusion that when the facts are all in they will 
show that the early Vitamin B "complex" includes 
not only the present Vitamin B and Vitamin G 
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put many other factors with different jobs which 
will some day call for new christenings. 


SOURCES of Vitamin G are notably lean 
meat and glandular organs, like liver, kidney, 
heart, and so on. Eggs, milk, and green leaves, 
and the germ parts of cereals rate too as "ex— 
cellent." Vitamin G stands heat pretty well, 
put if the food is cooked in too much water and 
the water thrown away, much vitamin value is lost. 
And soda or any other alkaline substance destroys 
Vitamin G. 


PELLAGRA gave Vitamin G its first pop- 
ular publicity-—-mistaken publicity, as it has 
only recently turned out to be. A miserable dis— 
ease of under-—privileged people in many coun— 
tries, pellagra was sweeping more and more 
disastrously over our Southern States. The 
United States Public Health Service threw its 
scientific forces into the search for the cause 
of the ravaging disease. From studies done on 
the spot, they learned pellagra was not a germ 
disease, that it was due to diet deficiency. 
Families raising only cotton, living mostly on 
cornmeal, grits, white flour, polished rice, 
sugar, molasses, and fat pork, were the main 
sufferers. People who drank milk and ate lean 
meat simply did not get pellagra. The scientists 
wondered first if the dietary lack might not be 
protein, supplied so richly by meat and milk. 


STUDIES with human beings serving as 
subjects, and laboratory experiments with dogs 
proved that protein was not the answer to their 
questions. They found that these protein foods 
also contained a "heat-stable, pellagra—prevent— 
ing factor" and the Public Health Service doctor 
who led the way in the fight against pellagra 
called this factor the "pellagra-preventing or 
P-P Vitamin." 


NEATLY PARALLELING these studies of 
pellagra in humans and dogs were laboratory ex— 
periments showing that a heat-resistant factor 
found in the same materials would cure in rats 
symptoms that seemed to match those of human 
pellagra. The similarity between the two lines 
of experiment was so convincing that in 1929 the 
American Society of Biological Chemists offi- 
cially agreed that the two "heat-stable" factors 
were the same and should be called "Vitamin G." 


1936 REVERSED the story and separated 
the two factors again, since evidence has piled 


up to show that the disease of the laboratory 
rats was different from pellagra, and thet the 
two heat-stable factors cannot be used inter-— 
changeably to effect their cures. It now seems 
that the scientists who had been studying 
Vitamin G since 1929 were largely measuring the. 
values of certain "flavins", and flavins will 
not cure pellagra. The "pellagra—preventing or 
P—P factor" will not cure the symptoms from 
which the laboratory rats were suffering. So 
the facts as they now stand show that the two 
factors though occurring together in so many 
foods are actually separate and distinct. 


WITHOUT enough of the pellagra-—pre- 
venting factor in the diet, people begin at 
first to lose weight, lose appetite, and feel 
generally weak. More severe lacks show in more 
acute signs ranging all the way to acute pellagra. 


BEST SOURCES of the pellagra—fighting 
factor are lean beef, chicken liver, buttermilk, 
collards, fresh peas, turnip greens, and tomato 
juice. 


FROM THE point of view of the scientist 
much must still be learned about vitamins, many 
factors are still to be identified and named. 
But for the practical person in search of health-— 
ful diet, the moral of the story of Vitamin G is 
again that the safest rule is to choose a wide 
variety of foods which include an ample quota of 
those food values definitely known. 


CONSUMER QUERIES AND COMMENTS 


[Concluded from page 2] 


cause much less trouble from wrinkling, such as 
knitted cottons, the new cotton laces, and soft 
weaves of silk. Watch for the new crease—re— 
sistant cottons, linens, and synthetics. Other 
fabrics are labor-savers because you can iron 
them dry; the old reliable pongees and shan— 
tungs, the newer synthetic sheers, cotton laces, 
wrinkle-resistant voiles. Better still, rough 
cotton—knits require no ironing at all.. 
Fabrics that pick up soil most easily are the 
napped materials. Smooth surfaces are more 
likely to resist soil. Light plain colors need 
the most frequent laundering. Small all-over 
designs and prints with dark backgrounds prob-— 
ably show soil least of all... Other tips on 
labor-saving in summer laundering can be had 
from the Bureau of Home Economics, of the De-— 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Amateur testing of unlabeled but officially graded canned peas has been used by more than one 
consumer group eager to learn the relation between price and quality in the foods they buy. 


Standard Facts 


Answers to consumers questions 
about the use of Government — 


on canned fruits and vegetab 


ILLIONS of dozens of cans of canned foods 

are now sold annually on the basis of 
Government grades. Huge loans are frequently 
supported by official certificates indicating 
the quality of canned foods covered by ware— 
house receipts. Millions upon millions of 
labels on canned fruits and vegetables indicate 
the quality of canned products in the terms of 
Department of Agriculture grades for the assist- 
ance of the consumer. 


NEWS of the progress in A, B, C grade 
labeling on the cans consumers buy has fre— 
quently appeared on the pages of the CONSUMERS' 
GUIDE. Readers who follow the GUIDE have shown 
their interest in this news and in the signifi- 
cance in general of grades and standards on 
consumer goods. This interest has expressed 
itself in questions on the more technical as-— 
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pects of the situation: Just how this Govern- 
ment grading service came into being, how it 
operates, what is its procedure, and how it is 
used. 


QUESTIONS reflecting this expanding 
interest are published here, with their answers 
from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, whose 
experts formulate standards for canned goods 
and perform the grading. 


Under what authority does the Federal Government 





grade canned fruits and vegetables? 
Under the Farm Products Inspection 





What is the Farm Products Inspection Act? 








It is the provision carried in the 
annual appropriation act for the United States 
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Department of Agriculture authorizing the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to investigate and certify 
to shippers and other interested parties the 
class, quality, or condition of certain farm 
products including fruits and vegetables. 
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grade 
No; it is permissive—not mandatory. 


oes the law require all farm products to be 
a? 


Who may make use of the service? 
Any person who is financially inter- 
ested in a lot of canned fruits or vegetables 


may request that they be officially graded. 


Who are usually "financially interested" and en- 





Canners, brokers, bankers, wholesale 
grocers, retail grocers, and managers and buyers 
of chain stores are examples. 





Are investigations made to ascertain whether 








applicants are entitled to service? 

Yes. The official grader of whom 
request is made for grading ascertains whether 
applicant is entitled to service before grading. 
Possession of canned foods usually indicates a 
sufficient financial interest but this is not 
always conclusive. 








Are the grades developed to serve the interests 
of any particular group? 

No. The grades are developed to serve 

the interests of producers and/or  canners, 

financing agencies, distributors, and consumers. 








Official certificates of grade are 
issued by official graders. 
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f what force and effect are the certificates in 
court actions? 

By the terms of the law the certifi- 
cates issued by the authorized agents of the 
Department of Agriculture are admissible in all 
courts of the United States as prima facie evi- 
dence of the truth of the statement therein 
contained. 











What purposes are served by certificates of 
grade? 

Two of the more important purposes are 
that they serve as documentary evidence of grade 
to accompany warehouse receipts in financing 
operations, and that they serve as proof of 


grade to accompany shipping documents in making 
delivery. 








What prepared fruits and vegetables may be 
graded? 
Any fruits or vegetables that are 
packed in hermetically sealed containers and 
have been sterilized by heat. 


For what canned fruits and vegetables are offi- 
cial or tentative standards for grades now 
in effect and used by the grading service? 

Apples, applesauce, red sour pitted 
cherries, grapefruit, grapefruit juice, peaches, 
and pears; asparagus, dry beans, lima beans, 
snap beans, beets, carrots, cream-style corn, 
whole-grain-style corn, mushrooms, peas, pi- 
mentos, pumpkin, sauerkraut, spinach, tomatoes, 
tomato catchup, tomato juice, and tomato pulp. 

















According to what standards are canned fruits 
and vegetables graded? 
On official or on tentative standards 
for grades, or on other standards suitable for 
the purpose. 








What procedure obtains in the development of 
grades? 

A study is made of the qualities actu- 
ally being produced in typical canneries in all 
parts of the country. Studies are made of trade 
and consumer preferences and the grades are so 
drawn that each grade represents clearly dis-— 
tinguishable differences in monetary value. 





Are official graders Government employees? 
Yes. 





On what basis are official certifications of 
grade made? 





On the basis of representative san— 
ples. 


Does the Department of Agriculture prescribe how 











be drawn? 
Yes. For example, 24 cans of No. 2 
size are drawn at random from a lot of 1,000 
cases. 


ict 


Does 








he grader certify facts aside from grade? 
Yes. The grader will reflect any 
facts that are necessary to give interested par-— 
ties an accurate description of quality and 
condition of the samples, and every factor 
having a bearing on the value of the lot. 


Will 
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e 
tin containers, the labels, or the ship-— 
ping containers? 
Yes. The grader will reflect in his 
certificate all pertinent information having a 
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bearing on the value of the goods; for example, 
whether the cans, or labels, or shipping con— 
tainers are damaged and, if so, to what extent. 


Is a fee charged for the service? 

Yes. The Congress requires that a fee 
be charged to reimburse the Government as nearly 
as may be for the actual cost of the service. 


oO 


If a grader draws the samples and grades the 
samples, what fee is charged? 

The basis is $5 per carload. Any ex— 
penses allowable by law and incurred by the in- 
spector while absent from his official station 
are also charged to the applicant. 





Are provisions made for grading large quantities 
at reduced rates? 
Yes; under certain conditions. Since 








fees are to be so assessed as to cover the cost 
as nearly as possible, if the applicant's volume 
is such that, under the conditions he will offer 
it, the business can be handled at less expense 
to the Government, then grading may be done at 
reduced rates. 


Is! 


what way are the interests of the consumers 





served? 

The simple nomenclature, when shown 
on labels, should afford a valuable guide to 
the housewife in making purchases. 
clature employed in the grades is very simple, 
"Grade A", "Grade B", "Grade C", and "Off—Grade" 
The last group in some com= 


The nomen— 


or "Substandard." 
modities, for example, canned peaches, is divided 
into four additional grades, "Grade D", "Grade 
E", "Grade F", and "Sample Grade." 
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hat is the purpose of these designations? 

To provide a simple means by which 
the various qualities or types can be readily 
distinguished. 





Are these new terms? 





They are comparatively new, so far as 
canned foods are concerned. The trade is grad— 
ually coming to use them as the members become 


more familiar with the purpose of the grades. 





trade? 
"Grade A" is synonymous with the trade 
term "Fancy"; "Grade B" with the trade terms 
"Extra Standard" or "Choice"; and "Grade C" 


with the trade term "Standard." 
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graded, is the container in which th 
product is carried required to show the 
grade of the contents? 

No. It is entirely a matter of dis. 
cretion with the canner or distributor whether 
the container shows the grade of the contents, 
The extent to which consumers demand grade 
labeling largely influences’ the 
which grade labeling is used. 





When canned fruits and vegetables have been 








extent to 


Does the Department recommend that additional 
descriptive terms be employed to amplify 
grade terms? 

Yes. Information indicating style of 








pack, variety, color, range of count of pieces 
or units, the number of servings, and any other 
information appropriate for the product should 
accompany the statement of grade. For example, 
the labels of canned peas should accurately 
convey to the buyer the size to be expected in 
the can, if vacuum packed the label should so 
state, the number of servings should be indi- 
cated, and the type of peas, that is, whether 
of the early- or late-maturing sorts. Salt 
and/or sugar are commonly employed in packing 
many commodities and frequently a statement as 
to their presence is distinctly helpful, par- 
ticularly to consumers who must bear in mind 
dietetic considerations when buying food. 


What class of product is found in "Grade C" or 
"Standard" grade products? 
Good wholesome food. 








In this grade a 
large percentage of all canned foods is found. 
The raw products used in this grade may not be 
so carefully selected as to size, color, and 
maturity as in the higher grades. Products of 
this grade should sell at cheaper prices than 
products of the higher grades, but in many conm- 


modities the food is just as nutritious. 


What class of product is found in "Grade Bb" or 














"extra Standard" grade products? 





In this grade will be found vegetables 
that are more succulent than those in "Grade 
C"; moreover, the fruit is better selected as to 
color, size, and maturity. Consumers find 
products of this grade to be very satisfactory 


for general household purposes. 


Only the finest products may bear 
The fruits and vegetables are very 
carefully selected as to size, color, and ma- 


this term. 


[Concluded on page 22] 
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ee FATS AND 
esi SUGARS 
2 pounds fats, 
2 pounds sugars. 












BREADS 
+6 pounds flour 
bale Melb @t- Ute) @ 
corresponding 
Hee gbt-haudha(r-mre)a 
WB cha t-Ke Meh aata MILES 
; baked goods } 7 quarts milk, 


and cereals. ': °F its equivalent 
¥ in evaporated 


# milk, cheese, 
is dried whole milk, 
:} dried skim milk, }: 
:] and butter. E 


FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES 
6 pounds potatoes 
and sweet potatoes, 
1% pounds dried beans, 
peas and nuts, 


and fruits. 


FAMILY of WO 


Moderately Active Adults 
Will Have an Adequate 
Diet at Minimum Cost if 
They Get These 
Foods in These 
Amounts Every 





Week» 


LEAN MEAT 


@ FISH POULTRY 
2 pounds tomatoes : 


and citrus fruits; : 
3% pounds leafy % 
green and yellow : 
vegetables;S pounds $ 
other vegetables : 


EGGS 


3 pounds lear 
meat, fish,and 
poultry; two-thirds 
dozen eggs. 





oe 

Based on studies 

of the Bureau of 

Home Economics, 
Department 


of Agriculture 


eG 





A PERSPECTIVE OF FOOD COST CHANGES 
__, 192871925100 Your Food Costs 


IF] THE FIRST TIME since the middle of May 

















retail food costs on July 14 moved down- du 
ward when they declined 0.3 percent from June in 
50. A sharp reduction in retail potato prices sh 
which more than offset higher prices for eggs, it 
dairy products, and meats was primarily respon- pr: 
sible for the shift in the course of food costs. - 
The effect of this change in potato prices on the 
food costs in general was just the opposite of bu! 
the situation during May and June when sharp al 
advances in potato prices caused the index of a 
food costs to move upward. Potato prices occupy th 
an important position in the index. If they 
had remained unchanged during the 2-week period, | in 
the index would have advanced 1 percent be- uc 
tween June 30 and July 14 instead of showing a im 
decline. - 
~ 3h DROUGHT CONDITIONS are almost as = 
Eee -<ND severe as during 1934, but the effect of the os 
~< VEGETABLES}. drought on meat supplies in 1937 appears to be ” 
ie less severe than the effect of the drought of Ge 
1934 on meat supplies in 1935. Some decrease in vin 
livestock population may occur from 1936 to “ 
1937, but this should be much smaller than the 
sharp decline from 1934 to 1935. Livestock st 
numbers are now about 14 percent less than the pl 
number prior to the drought in 1934 and, with be 
feed grain and hay supplies expected to be iy 
larger than during 1934, there will be more P; 
feed per head of livestock available. Total iy 
meat supplies in 1937 probably will be equal to Wl 
or above 1935 supplies, but much less than dur- | C 
ing 1936. However, 1937 retail prices are ex- | F 
pected to be higher than in 1935 because of ex- al 
pected increases in consumer incomes. Con- e 
sumer incomes in 1936 improved for the third b 
successive year and as a result expenditures n 
for meat during the first 6 months were 12 S 
percent larger than during the first half of r 
1935. n 
RETAIL FOOD COSTS as reported by the : 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on July 14 were 5 - 
percent above a year ago and about the same g 
percent above mid-May when the recent upward t 
movement commenced. On July 14 the index stood 
at 84 percent of the 1923-25 average, against ] 
, 106.5 on July 15, 1929. { 
1929 JULY 15 JULYIG JULY 14 FRUITS AND VEGETABLES were the only 


1935 19355 1936 


major food group to register a decline in cost 


| 
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and Supplies 


during the 2-week period. The 5 percent decline 
in their cost was the first downward movement 
shown by this group since early February, and 
it was due primarily to sharply reduced potato 
prices and lower prices for celery, cabbage, 
carrots, and green beans. Within the group, 
the cost of fresh fruits and vegetables declined 
put dried and canned products advanced. De- 
spite this decline, the cost of fruits and vege— 
tables on July 14 was at its highest level for 
this period since 1933. 


EGGS registered the sharpest advance 
in cost during the 2-week period. Dairy prod- 
ucts aS a group advanced moderately with an 
important increase in the price for butter and 
smaller gains in prices of cheese, and evapo— 
rated milk. Meats in general registered only a 
slight advance as lower prices for lamb failed 
to fully offset higher beef and pork prices. 
Compared with this time last year, egg and meat 
costs were lower, but dairy products were at 
their highest level for this month since 1930. 


DROUGHT CONDITIONS have not been re— 
sponsible for the major part of recent retail 
price increases, although the drought may have 
been used by Some individuals as a basis for 
increasing prices much sooner than necessary. 
Part of the recent price increases, particularly 
in eggs and meats, are usual seasonal changes 
which occur at this time of the year. Increased 
consumer demand, which has offset the effect of 
larger supplies especially in meats, has been 
another price boosting factor. The principal 
effects of the drought on the consumer's food 
bill should not be felt until late this fall and 
next year. This is because the drought has 
severely checked feed supplies and this will 
result in an earlier than usual marketing of 
meat animals and poultry. Consumers interested 
in noting the effect of the drought on the 1936- 
37 food supply should read The Official Report 
on Your Food Supplies for 1936-37 published in 
the last issue of the GUIDE. 








FARM PRICES advanced sharply from June 
15 to July 15 as a result of actual and prospec— 
tive drought damage to growing crops. The 
change during the period was the largest for any 
month since August 1934, and carried the index 
to 115 percent of its pre-war average. This was 
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the highest point reached since September 1930. 
Grains, truck crops, and dairy products regis— 
tered the sharpest increases while fruits and 
eggs exhibited moderate advances. Meats were 
the only group to decline in price with lower 
farm prices for cattle, calves, and sheep offset 
by higher hog prices. Compared with last July, 
farm prices of all foods except apples, cattle, 
and eggs were higher. 


POTATO PRICES should continue to de- 
cline seasonally during the next few months as 
Supplies from the late producing States begin to 
arrive at market. Because of the estimated 
small size of the late crop, potato prices may 
remain considerably above levels of the past two 
years. The bulk of our annual potato require- 
ments comes from the late producing States. 
Shipments of late stocks commence in August and 
reach their peak in February and March of the 
following year. This year's late crop is un- 
usually light, and on July 1 was estimated at 
264.6 million bushels, a 54-million bushel de- 
cline from 1935. The total 1936 potato crop, 
covering early, intermediate, and late supplies, 
is expected to be 315.4 million bushels, the 
smallest since 1925. A 10 percent reduction in 
growing acreage is primarily responsible for the 
smaller crop, but unfavorable weather conditions 
during planting and growing time have been con-— 
tributing factors. If favorable weather develops 
there is still a chance that the number of 
potatoes produced per acre may be increased over 
present estimates. 


RETAIL POTATO prices dropped 0.7 cent 
per -pound from June 30 to July 14. While the 
retail price of 4.1 cents per pound on the latter 
date was below the peak price of 4.9 cents 
reached in mid-June, it was 90 percent above 
prices a year ago. On July 15, farmers were 
receiving 141.1 cents per bushel for potatoes 
compared with 52 cents a year ago, and 136.6 on 
June 15, 1936. 


EGG PRODUCTION declined seasonally 
during July, but production remained heavier 
than at this time last year. Egg receipts at 
major markets during the first 3 weeks of July 
were 18 percent above a year ago, but many eggs 
showed quality deterioration due to hot weather. 
This condition reduced supplies of better grade 
eggs, necessitated withdrawals from storage, and 


=o. 


forced up the price of fancy grades. Egg pro- 
duction usually declines at this time of the 
year because hot weather reduces egg production 
per hen. Then farmers begin to cull unprofit- 
able layers from flocks so that they will not 
have to carry them over during the winter when 
production per hen is at its lowest. Drought 
conditions and prospects of higher feed prices 
have caused an earlier and heavier than usual 
culling. If heavy culling continues, smaller 
flocks will be carried over to 1937 with lower 
production in that year. The principal price 
raising effects of the drought on eggs will not 
be felt until 1937 because fall egg supplies 
come mainly from New England and Pacific coast 
States where the drought has not been severe. 


EGG PRICES to consumers advanced sea- 
sonally 1.5 cents to 35.5 cents per dozen during 
the 2-week period. While eggs are retailing at 
2 percent below prices a year ago, retail prices 
are shortly expected to go above their 1935 
level and to remain there the rest of 1936. 
Storage eggs form the bulk of supplies from 
September through January and the small size 
of storage stocks compared with 1935 will be 
the primary reason for increased prices. 


RETAIL POULTRY prices went up slightly 
to 33.7 cents per pound from June 30 to July 14. 
This is contrary to the usual price movement 
which is downward from June until December when 
peak poultry shipments are reached. Due to 
reduced feed supplies it appears probable that 
culling of flocks and marketings during the rest 
of 1936 will be heavier than usual with a sharper 
price decline. The number of chickens retained 
for egg production and the number going to mar- 
ket in the form of meat will be determined mainly 
by the relative increases in egg and feed prices 
during the ensuing months. 


QUALITY AND QUANTITY of butter produc- 
tion declined during July partly as a result of 
the usual seasonal changes, and partly due to the 
drought. The quality of receipts went down as 
high temperatures affected flavor and this re- 
sulted in shortages of the better grades. While 
no total production figures for July are avail- 
able, reports from creameries indicate that pro- 
duction is declining weekly and is lower than in 
1935. The amount of milk produced during the 
next few months will depend largely on the 
relationship of butterfat and feed prices. If 
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both items advance, farmers will find it profit— 
able to substitute concentrates for the usual 
pasture supplies and this will prevent produc— 
tion from declining too rapidly. Some improve— 
ment in pasture conditions, especially in the 
Southeast, occurred during the latter part of 
july, but it is expected that pastures on August 
1 will remain at relatively low levels. 


BUTTER PRICES which have been going 
up since mid-May advanced to 40 cents per pound 
during the 2-week period. Butter has gone up 
12 percent in the past month and it is now re- 
tailing at its highest price since 1930. The 
wholesale price of 92-score butter at New York 
advanced 3.5 cents per pound during July and it 
appears that retail prices will advance further 
and remain above their 1935 level. Storage 
stocks, which usually temper price advances in 
the fall and winter are unusually low and on 
July 1, with the exception of 1934, were at their 
lowest level since 1928. 


CHEESE PRODUCTION from January through 
June has been the largest on record. Relatively 
high cheese prices during most of the year have 
stimulated factory output. Evaporated milk pro— 
duction, likewise has been heavier than in re— 
cent years. 


CATTLE RECEIPTS during July were 
heavier than a year ago. Supplies during the 
rest of 1936 will likely continue heavier. 
Regular marketings of cattle are expected to be 
swelled by supplies from drought-—affected areas. 
The increase in receipts and slaughter during 
June and July has resulted principally from 
marketing of grain-fed cattle from feed lots 
and not from sales of cattle from drought areas. 
Due to a rapid decline in prices of better-—grade 
cattle during the first half of 1936, cattlemen 
held back shipments of fed cattle in the hope of 
benefiting from rising markets during the second 
half of the year. High corn prices have forced 
liquidation of these finished grain-fed cattle. 


BEEF PRICES to consumers advanced 
slightly during the 2-week period but prices 
were 9 to 16 percent below last July. Major 
changes were limited to the more expensive cuts 
such as round and sirloin steak which went up 
0.4 cent a pound. Rib roast and plate advanced 
half that amount. Prices of better grade beef 
appear to have reached their low in June and 
prices may be expected to advance unless liqui- 


dation of cattle from drought areas causes a 
decline in general beef prices. 


HOG SLAUGHTER during August and Sep— 
tember is expected to be larger than a year 
ago but smaller than during the past 2 months. 
The usual trend in slaughter at this time of the 
year is downward until October at which time 
the spring pig crop begins to move to market. 
The seasonal decline this year probably will be 
smaller than usual because regular marketings 
will be increased by emergency marketing of 
sows and spring pigs from drought—affected areas. 
Soaring corn prices and prospects of sharply 
reduced feed supplies are responsible for some 
spring pigs coming to market earlier than usual. 
The weight of hogs marketed this fall probably 
will be lighter than a year ago due to higher 
corn prices. 


SMOKED HAM led the increase in pork 
prices from June 30 to July 14, as retail prices 
of all pork products went up. Sliced ham ad— 
vanced 1.2 cents per pound while whole ham 
Smoked ham has 
been going up in price since May. Bacon was 


stepped up half that amount. 


0.3 cent a pound and loin roast half a cent per 
pound higher. Despite these changes fresh pork 
was retailing at 10 percent below a year ago, 
ham 4 percent above, and bacon 1 percent above. 


LAMB SUPPLIES should continue to in- 
crease during the next few months with peak 
marketings due in October. Marketings are still 
smaller than at this time last year. However, 
quality and weight of receipts are expected to 
be below average, due to poor pasture conditions. 
Receipts during August should be heavier than 
usual with arrival of supplies from early lamb- 
ing areas which were delayed by poor feed con- 
ditions. These supplies will be increased by 
regular movement of grass fed lambs from the 
west and some reduction of stock due to drought. 


RETAIL LAMB CUTS exhibited retail 
price declines ranging from 0.5 to 0.8 cent 
per pound during the 2-week period. Leg of 
lamb and rib chops registered the major change 
with the smaller reductions occurring in chuck 
and breast of lamb. This reduction carried 
lamb prices back to their May level. Lamb is 
now retailing from 12 to 17 percent above a 
year ago, but with the seasonal increase in 
marketings under way the prospects are for 
further price declines. 





RIDING A CABBAGE BACK TO THE FARM 


[Concluded from page 6] 


purchased by New York families must come before 
suggestions can be made for cutting costs and 
increasing farm income. 


REGARDLESS of limitations this 
search serves to point the way to further in- 


re 


vestigation of this major producer—consumer 
Already officials of this municipal 
agency are looking to ways to reduce costs of 
food distribution. More direct marketing meth-— 
ods is one plan being explored for eliminating 


unnecessary handling of foodstuffs. 


problen. 


ELIMINATING racketeers from the food 
industries is another route to consumer saving. 
Mr. William Fellowes Morgan, Jr., of the De- 
partment of Public Markets estimates that tolls 
and exactions levied by racketeers upon food 
distributors cost consumers more than $100,000,— 
000 a year. Recent elimination of racketeers in 
the New York artichoke market who levied fraudu- 
lent charges of 50 cents to $2 on every box of 
small artichokes illustrates what can be done 
to reduce consumers' food bills. 


DAILY radio talks and other forms of 
publicity and education handled through the Con- 
sumers' Service Division of the Department of 
Markets help New York City housewives to get 
more for their money. The GUIDE for October 
29, 1934, discussed at length this market news 
service for housewives. 





STANDARD FACTS 


[Concluded from page 16] 


turity. Incidentally, not a large proportion of 


canned products are fitted for this grade. 


factors are considered in 


ascertainin 


Different factors are involved for each 
commodity. For example, the grade of peas is 
ascertained chiefly by considering five factors: 
Clearness of liquor surrounding the peas, 
formity of size and color of the peas, 
from defects, 


uni- 
freedom 
and maturity, and 
In grading fruits the usual consider- 
ations are color, 
from defects, 


tenderness 
flavor. 
uniformity of size, freedom 
character of fruit, and flavor. 
An interesting difference in grading fruits and 


apr)... 


vegetables exists in that the young, tender, 
most vegetables usually 
grade highest, while the fully mature but not 
over-ripe fruits are usually most desirable, 


succulent, immature 





When canned fruits and vegetables bear such 
grade designations as "Grade A" or "Fancy", 
what guarantee is there that the merchan~ 
dise is of the grade claimed? 











The guarantee of the party under whose 
name the goods are sold. The responsibility is 
thus placed under existing law. If goods are not 
the goods are subject to 
seizure for misbranding under the United States 
Food and Drugs Act. 


of the grade claimed, 


Are 





canned fruits and vegetables now being 
labeled as "Grade A", Grade B", and Grade 
ast 


Yes, and in increasing quantities. 





municipal, county, 


and State purchasing 
agencies use the grading services of the 


Bureau? 








Yes, and some are already doing so. 


= 
= 
he 
= 


the Bureau grade "bid" samples for such 
organizations to ascertain whether samples 
meet the specifications on which bids were 
invited? 


Yes. 














the Bureau grade delivery samples to ascer- 


tain whether proper delivery has been made? 
Yes. 














he Bureau assist such purchasing agencies 


in drafting specifications to meet their 
peculiar needs? 




















Yes, under certain conditions. 

READERS whose interest goes into more 
technical details and beyond the immediate con- 
cerns of the consumer may send for the more de- 
tailed leaflet published by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture called "GOVERNMENT GRADING OF CANNED 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES: QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS." 
As long as the supply lasts, this leaflet is free 
on request. 


COMING in an early issue is a similar 
compilation of the facts behind meat grading. 
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A CONSUMERS’ DIGEST 
OF LEGISLATION PROPOSED AND PASSED 
IN THE LAST CONGRESS 


[Concluded from page 11] 


Home and Farm Authority continues this agency 
until February 1, 1937, or such earlier date as 
may be fixed by the President. During the 
extension the corporation is authorized to use 
its assets and moneys allocated to it, or bor- 
rowed by it, in the exercise of its functions. 


THE Electric Home and Farm Authority 
is a Government-owned corporation set up to 
in financing purchases of electrical 
equipment for home use. It was created by 
Executive Order No. 6514 of December 19, 1933, 
under authority of the N. I. R. A. 


assist 


LAND BANK INTEREST RATE 

OF 314 PERCENT EXTENDED 

EXTENSION of the 33 percent interest 
rate on loans of the Federal Land Bank is in- 
tended to provide farmers with cheaper sources 
of credit for an additional year. The 34 per-— 
cent rate applies to loans made through the 
National Farm Loan Associations. These loans 
are approximately nine-tenths of all the loans 
made by the Federal Land Banks. 


CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE CREDIT BILL 


LEGISLATION introduced in the House by 
Representative Byron N. Scott proposed to estab— 
lish the Consumers' Administration and to assist 
organized consumers to form and operate volun— 
tary cooperative institutions. The measure, 
H. R. 10799, failed to be reported out of the 
House Committee to which it was referred. 


THE BILL, "Consumers' Credit Act of 
1936", would direct the President to establish 
the Consumers' Advisory Council of 13 members— 
one from each of the 12 Federal Reserve Districts 
and a chairman. The chairman of such an admin— 
istration would be directed to charter a Central 


Bank for Consumers' Cooperative with branch 
banks. 


TWO types of loans would be author-— 
First, loans to consumers' cooperative 
organizations to enable them to carry on "dis— 
tribution enterprises" of any character pri- 
marily for the benefit of the members of such 
organizations; and second, loans to producers' 
cooperative organizations for the purpose of 
Supplying "effective demands" of 
organizations. 


ized: 


consumers' 


COOPERATION 


[Concluded from page 8] 


selling grain, the cooperative carries for its 
members a full line of feeds, coal, 


farm needs. 


and other 


* 


TEACHERS had no credit unions at all 
in Connecticut less than 2 years ago. Today 
3 out of every 4 educators in that State belong 
to one of the 20 Connecticut teacher credit 
unions, according to the Credit Union Section 
of the Farm Credit Administration. Cooperative 
credit union activity has grown swiftly within 
the past few years. The first 6 months of 1936 
saw an average of 5 new credit unions organized 
every day somewhere in the United States. Dur- 
ing the same 6 months more credit unions were 
organized in New York State than during the en- 
tire preceding 6 years. 


* 


NOTES on almost a thousand different 
books and pamphlets on agricultural cooperation 
appear in an international bibliography recently 
published by the Cooperative Division of the 
Farm Credit Administration. A short biography 
of the author accompanies each entry. Books 
listed cover a wide range of subjects, including 
almost every phase of marketing, purchasing, and 
credit cooperatives. Careful indexing, complete 
with cross-references, makes this bibliography 
doubly useful. The volume runs well over 200 
pages, and may be obtained upon request from the 
Director of Information, Farm Credit Administra-— 
tion, Washington, D. C. Ask for the "Coopera— 
tion in Agriculture" bibliography compiled by 
Chastina Gardner. This is one of the most ex— 
tensive lists of books on cooperation ever 
printed. 








A special chapter on the work of the Consumers’ 
Counsel is included in the latest report of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, just 
published under the title of ‘Agricultural Adjust- 
ment, 1933 to 1935’’, copies of which may be 
obtained for 25 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. Masses of economic 
data on farm production, consumption, prices, 
income, purchasing power, are collated in this 
volume which describes the operations of the 
adjustment programs; marketing agreements, 
licenses, and orders; surplus-removal operations; 
commodity loans; and other activities of the AAA. 
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Our Point of View 


THE CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption is the 
end and purpose of production. 

To that end the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE emphasizes the 
consumer’s right to full and correct information on prices, 
quality of commodities, and on costs and efficiency of distribu- 
tion. It aims to aid consumers in making wise and economical 
purchases by reporting changes in prices and costs of food and 
farm commodities. It relates these changes to developments 
in the agricultural and general programs of national recovery. 
It reports on cooperative efforts which are being made by 
individuals and groups of consumers to obtain the greatest 
possible value for their expenditures. 

The producer of raw materials—the farmer—is dependent 
upon the consuming power of the people. Likewise, the con- 
sumer depends upon the sustained producing power of agri- 
culture. The common interests of consumers and of agriculture 
far outweigh diversity of interests. 

While the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE makes public official 
data of the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, 
the point of view expressed in its pages does not necessarily 
reflect official policy but is a presentation of governmental and 
nongovernmental measures looking toward the advancement of 
consumers’ interests. 
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